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Tue bill offered in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Ilewitt to secure representation of the United States at the 
French Exhibition, with the amendments he has added to it, 
authorizes the President to appoint a commissioner-general 
who shall be paid five thousand dollars, and twenty addi- 
tional commissioners at one thousand each. Of these twenty, 
nine are to be scientific men, one to report on each of the 
nine chief groups into which the exhibits are divided ; five 
are to represent commerce and manufactures, and five are 
to be practical artisan experts; the twentieth being ap- 
pointed to make a general report on the character of the 
exhibition and its results. The President is also empowered 
to appoint a hundred honorary commissioners, to report on 
special subjects, and to serve without pay, with the proviso 
that none of them shall have any interest in any article ex- 
hibited in competition, or be agent for an exhibitor. This 
last limitation ought certainly to be superfluous, and would 
seem to be an unnecessary slur on the character of a Presi- 
dent’s appointments, were it not that the tendencies of 
American politics make it desirable to keep such matter- 
of-course restrictions before people’s eyes. An appropria- 
tion of not more than $150,000 is provided for a collective ex- 
hibit on behalf of the government, which is to be under the 
care of the commissioner-general. A further provision, of 
which the newspaper report is not very intelligible, is to fur- 
nish free transportation to and from France, in government 
vessels, of American articles which were contributed to the 
Centennial. This restriction we are at a loss to understand. 
The limitation of free transport to articles that have already 
been exhibited at one world’s fair, and which are therefore, 
in many cases, just what should not be sent to a second, 
seems absurd; and we are inclined to doubt whether it has 
been correctly reported. 


Tur people of the country are getting impatient at the 
neglect of Congress to take up a matter in which delay is 
disastrous, which ought to have been settled at the last ses- 
sion, and might be settled now with no appreciable expendi- 
ture of time. A number of leading New York business men, 
who represent, the papers say, five hundred millions of capi- 
tal, have just memorialized Congress on this subject, remind- 
ing them that we are keeping the French Government wait- 
ing, that time is short, and that the exhibition is a very 
important thing for our people. ‘‘ Purely as a commercial 
undertaking,’’ says the memorial, ‘‘ without regard to the 
friendship and courtesy we owe to the French nation, we 
should be amply repaid, as whatever tends to build up and 
extend our manufacturing and exporting business in the same 
proportion benefits our agricultural interests. There is no 
doubt that our centennial exhibit has benefited the country 
enormously, but it is as nothing compared with the benefits 
that will accrue from the Paris fair.’’ A meeting for the same 
purpose will have been held in Philadelphia before this paper 
is issued. We will not presume to suggest that Congress is 
not busily occupied with matters still more important than 





the Paris fair, important as that is. There is, however, a 
maxim, which men whose minutes are precious find sound 
and wholesome, that when many things have to be done, of 
which some are more essential than others, efficiency and 
economy of time are promoted by taking the less essential 
first. 


Meanwuite the Centennial exhibits which foreign govern- 
ments have presented to ours remain without proper housing, 
distributed among various inappropriate and unsecure build- 
ings where they cannot be displayed or even seen, simply 
because there is no place to put them. ‘There is a great 
accumulation of other things that are kept by the govern- 
ment as memorials, or curiosities, or specimens scientifically 
interesting, some of which are in the Patent Office, or were 
before the fire, and a great many cumbering the halls of the 
Smithsonian Institute. There is a plan on foot for building 
a Government Museum, in which these and other like things 
which will gather from time to time may be securely kept, 
and fitly arranged. An estimate, or guess, of the cost of 
such a building is set at a quarter of a million of dollars. 
There is no doubt that such a museum, if it can be had, 
will be extremely valuable. A complete museum of Ameri- 
can ethnology and archeology is getting to be a very im- 
portant desideratum. The government has opportunities for 
forming such an one far greater than those of any individuals, 
and can afford, we may add, to leave Cardiff giants and 
petrified men to private collectors. 





WaAsHINGTON despatches have given abstracts of the annual 
report of Mr. Hill, the Supervising Architect, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The report recommends, it is said, 
that the sales of Government property, which have heretofore 
been recommended, should be deferred till the real estate 
market improves ; a recommendation which a private holder 
would be thankful to follow, who could hold his unproduc- 
tive real estate untaxed. It also recommends a separate build- 
ing for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and some new 
provision for storing the files of papers in the ‘Treasury 
Department outside its building. The fifteen per cent granite 
contracts bequeathed by the earlier management of the office 
have been reconsidered ; and modifications of them in favor 
of the government are secured in the ‘cases of the buildings 
now going up in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 
There remain in force those for the Custom House at Hart- 
ford, and the Post Office extension in Boston. ‘The penny- 
wise policy of some late appropriations of Congress is shown 
by the fact that work will presently be interrupted by their 
failure on this last building, as well as on the Custom House 
at Fall River. The extension of the Boston Post Oflice was 
interrupted for the same cause in 1876, and only resumed by 
help of a small appropriation last spring, which is now nearly 
exhausted. Mr. Hill reports unexpended balances of appro- 
priations for thirty buildings, ranging in amount from -a few 
hundred dollars to near three hundred thousand ; the princi- 
pal ones being, for the Cincinnati Custom House and Post 


Office, $289,185 ; for that at Chicago, $109,284 ; at St. Louis, - 


$215,111; at Albany, $107,125; at Memphis, 101,859; for 
the Philadelphia Post Office, $188,967 ; and that at Covington 
(Ky.), $144,630. 


Our readers are probably aware of the dissatisfaction of 
the people of Illinois at the amount of money that has been 
spent on their yet unfinished State House, and of the com- 
plaints of extravagance that have been made against their 
commissioners, into whose administration a long inquiry has 
been making. These things have been a standing topic with 
the Chicago papers, though we have not felt called upon to 
give up much space to them. The building has been in hand 
since 1867, its cost being increased from time to time by 
changes in the design, till three and a half millions have 
been spent upon it; the dissatisfaction has grown so far, 
meanwhile, that the last appropriation of half a million made 
in the Assembly for the completion of the Capitol was thrown 
out by the popular vote, and remains of no effect. A com- 
mittee of investigation appointed by the Senate last spring 
has lately reported, censuring the commissioners for their 
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expenditure. They say that ‘*‘ The larger portion of the ex- 
pense of the building over the estimates has been caused, in 
the opinion of your committee, by the excessive and elaborate 
ornamentation and by the many changes from the original 
plans. In ornamentation, the supreme court-room may be 
cited as an instance of excessive decoration, —a room upon 
which a large sum of money has been worse than uselessly 
expended. The change of plans for the dome has involved 
another additional heavy expense of $295,388.57 ; ’’ and that 
in many parts the work and material are so poor that they will 
have to be replaced. They recommend that the Board of 
Commissioners be abolished, and that Mr. Cochrane be re- 
moved from his position as architect. We have not seen it 
charged, however, that the commissioners had been guilty of 
any worse fault than extravagance, or that the money appro- 
priated had not actually gone into the building. 





Tur New York Court House, on the other hand, — a build- 
ing whose history has been a proverb, and whose cost dwarfs 
that o° the Illinois State House into insignificance, — is ap- 
parently in a fair way to cease to swallow money. We are 
afraid to say how many years it had been building, but it had 
cost twelve millions and a half, and was still maintained in 
productive incompleteness, when the ring whose nest-egg it 
had been was broken up, and the new commissioners ap- 
pointed. Since then, under the charge of their architect, Mr. 








Onr word about self-education. Constable is said to have 
retorted, when some one was extolled to him as self-taught, 
that he must have had a very ignorant instructor. It 
is a common saying, that self-made men are half-made men ; 
and as regards education it is very apt to be true. This 
we say, not contemptuously, but in all seriousness. A man 
who undertakes to be his own teacher sets himself an ex- 
tremely difficult task. Most people find it hard enough to 
do the work of either teacher or pupil: he who undertakes 
to do both in one is at an unreasonable disadvantage —un- 
reasonable, that is, unless it is absolutely necessary. If he 
cannot escape it, it is to be accepted manfully as one of the 
conditions of a hard lot in life. All honor is due to those 
who can hold their own against it, and work their way to the 
front. They are necessarily men of exceptional strength or 
ability, for only the fittest can survive such a trial. Itisa 


| mischievous delusion, though a popular one, to confound the 


quality of the men with that of the process which they survive. 
The survivors may be admirable, but their way of educa- 
tion is a most imperfect one, and involves an enormous waste 
of time and strength in the mere overcoming of difficulties 
which might be removed beforehand. If a man who has edu- 


| eated himself does not realize that the work could have been 


Eidlitz, it has been somewhat modified ; the southern portico | 


being enclosed to give more internal room, and the design of 
the dome changed. The dome, by the way, in its new form, 
is accused of the same sins against congruity of style as were 
charged against the alterations of the Advisory Board in the 
Albany State Hlouse. Now, it is said, the last considerable 
contracts for the work that is to be done have been awarded, 
and it is expected that the building will be absolutely fin- 
ished next summer. ‘The whole amount expended and con- 
tracted for thus far by the commissioncrs, says the Evening 

ost, is about three hundred and cighty thousand dollars ; of 
which thousands twenty are for iron-work, eighteen for car- 
penters’ work, forty for masonry, and three hundred for stone- 
work ; and only a few thousands more, spent in repairs, will 
be needed to finish the whole. 





We are not sorry to receive the letter from ‘* W.’’ which 
we print in another column ; for if we have laid ourselves open 
to misconception we wish to set ourselves right. Tis drift, as 
we understand it, is that we have unduly exalted the techni- 
cal education of the schools; and he rather implies that we 
have frowned upon private education or self-education. We 


have no controversy with education, wherever it is got, if 


only it be good education. We are far from wishing to close 
the doors of the profession against the poor or struggling ; 
but only against the incapable and ignorant, whether they are 
‘* graduates’’ or ’prentice-boys. All that we have ever 
claimed in behalf of training can be met by private training, 
provided it be thorough. We have argued lately, and shall 
again, that for the protection of the public, an architect 
should be able to show a warrant for his education; but he 
may show it either by a certificate of what he has been 
through, or by submitting his work to the test of a compe- 
tent examiner. It is fair to expect him to be willing to do 
one or the other of these things. It will not be by any 
means a panacea against bad work, but it will be a distinct 
step in advance, when the public insists on one of them. 





That we have too little practical knowledge of architecture, | 


> 


is indisputable; but that we have too much ‘scientific 
knowledge, is, we believe, a most mischievous heresy. The 
rate at which public and private buildings have been tum- 


bling about our ears during the past year, is indication | 


enough that our theoretical knowledge is at least as deficient 
as our practical. The blunders certainly are not all commit- 
ted by the untrained ; but to say they are as a rule the work 
of graduates, is gratuitous. They are the result of ignorance 
or carelessness ; and though training is not a specific, it is at 
least some safeguard, against these faults. We may remind 
our correspondent, by the way, when he says that art is the 
gift of Heaven, that he confounds natural aptitude for art, 
which is a gift, with its execution, which is a matter of educa- 
tion. 


done better and more economically in another way, it must 
be simply because he knows no other way. We could point 
out architects who have come to the front rank of their pro- 


| fession in the United States without any of the opportunities 


for training which are now open to those who will succeed 


| them; but they are the very men who are foremost in ur- 


ging that these opportunities should be made the most of. 





ARCHITECT AND CLIENT. 
III. — CONSULTING ARCHITECTS. 


Tue difficulties which we have considered in our last two 
articles are needlessly aggravated, it seems to us, by the 
unwillingness of architects to work together, and the conse- 
quent feeling of the client that he must get rid of one archi- 
tect before he can get any help from another. It would be a 
great gain if this feeling and the offishness in the profession 
that calls it forth could be removed. As we said, an archi- 
tect’s work is tentative, and every problem he undertakes 
admits of many solutions. In case of an undertaking of 
great importance or difficulty it may be desirable to have not 
merely a good solution, which could be expected from any 
capable architect, but the very best that can be had. It is 
to meet such cases that competitions have been devised ; but 
a competition, while it has its own advantages, lacks those 
of a consultation; it is simply a means of giving a client a 
choice between several designs, and by its very nature ex- 
cludes consultation. The kind of light that is thrown by 
different minds working over the same thing, comparing, in- 
terchanging, and assimilating ideas, is altogether wanting in 
it. There are times, too, when the occasion hardly warrants 
the formidable machinery of a competition, but when the 
client finds that it would be to his advantage to have the 
help of more than one architect. 

We are sure that many of the troubles which come up be- 
tween architects and their unsatisfied clients might be relieved 
without a rupture if it were considered the proper thing to 
call another architect for consultation when things seemed to 
be going wrong, as they sometimes will, —when the client 
seems to be exacting beyond measure, or the architect unlucky 
in his attempts to suit him. In other professions we are used 
to consultations. An important case of law may engage the 
services of several counsellors ; a critical malady calls out a 
consultation of physicians; only the architect stands alone, 
whatever his difficulties, or the pressure of his responsibili- 
ties, and brooks no rival near his throne. There is one obvi- 
ous class of cases, and not uncommon ones, in which a differ- 
ent practice might be for the benefit of the profession and of 
their clients. Young men, by the desire of friends to help 


| them on, or by the chances of competition, are often put in 


charge of work for which their experience hardly qualifies 


them; and dissatisfaction or even disaster not scldom fol- 


lows. If it were understood that an architect of unquestioned 
experience and skill were in reserve, and that the most im- 
portant parts of the work passed under his cye, many an 
enterprising young architect might be saved an unhappy 
breaking down, and his work a disastrous failure. It might 
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take away, in fact, much of the special danger of general 
open competitions, — that the selected design may prove to 
be the work of some one to whom the persons who have the 
work to give will not dare to intrust it, or that they may be 
misled through ignorance into trusting an unfit person to their 
injury. 

There is another respect in which a habit of architectural 


| 


| 


junior to acknowledge that his more experienced senior was 
his superior, at least in the general estimation ; but the supe- 


| riority would be really established by their relative repute, 


consultation might be of service at once to clients and to 
that the principle of consultation should be carried out under 


the profession. The patronage of architects, like that of 
other artists, and perhaps more than that of most professions, 
tends to follow fashion, and to load certain favorites with 


not by the consultation. There is no reason to suppose that 
thisidea of indignity would permanently attach itself to archi- 
tectural consultation, any more than to medical, if it became 
an established custom. 

The other obstacle is a more serious one, and would require 


some restriction. This is the fact that a picce of architec- 


| ture is a work of art, and that unity is vital to it. The 


more work than they can do well, while their capable but | 


less conspicuous fellows are neglected. No doubt it is the 
abler men on the whole who are thus selected ; but it ends in 
their having more to do than they can put their full strength 
into, and so either throwing off their work hastily or delegat- 
ing the greater part of it. In the first case they work below 
their best, and the work as well as the profession would gain 
by a more even distribution. In the second, it might as well 
be delegated to some one who would have the credit of his 
part in it. In either case the client might find it to his 
advantage to use the zeal of a less crowded practitioner, 
while he got the name and as much of the attention as he 
now gets of the more famous one by a system of consulta- 
tion. It would have at least the lively advantage of trans- 
ferring the burden of many conferences with the client and 
contractors to the junior practitioner. Every busy architect 
knows to his cost how excessive a portion of his time is taken 
up in such conferences, often, perhaps usually, to such a 
degree that the only time left him for study of his work is 
night time. We are inclined to think, also, that the estab- 
lishment of such a practice would be a check to the encroach- 
ments of the class of clients whose aim it is to get work from 
several architects and pay only one, whether by formal com- 
petitions or by plans asked for on approbation. If it were 
an established principle that architects might be employed 
together, but that they must be paid together, there would 
probably be less trouble from this source. 

But whatever be the gencral advantage of a system of 
consultation, the most annoying embarrassment from which it 


would give an escape is that from which we set out, —a set- | 
| them who find themselves in embarrassing difficulties, if they 


tled dissatisfaction between client and. architect. ‘Two cases 
come to our recollection, which illustrate the question from 
different sides. In one, a client who was displeased with the 
way in which his work went on under one architect, asked 
another to take his place. The second architect utterly de- 
clined to take up the work, on the ground of professional 
etiquette ; and the client went away aggrieved, with the rea- 
sonable complaint that it was hard, if the fact that he had 
been badly served by one architect must make it impossible 
to get help from any other. In the other case, a client had 
a design from his architect which was entirely satisfactory in 
plan and arrangement, but all the exteriors which were 
offered failed to please him; and he appealed to-a second 
architect. The second put himself into friendly communica- 
tion with the first, who declared that he had tried sufliciently 
to please his client, and was very ready to have some one 
else try. <A design submitted thereupon by the second was 
accepted, and the work carried on amicably together under 
direction of the first, who as architect in charge was not dis- 
placed. 

There are however, two considerable obstacles to any sys- 
tem of consulting architects, and especially of what we may 
call supplementary architects. One is professional pride. 
This shows itself in the tacit assumption that one architect 
is as good as another, which we know is not true; also that 
to call in a second architect is an indignity to the first, and 
implies his inferiority. This assumption is not necessarily 
any truer than the other. Physicians do not consider it an 
indignity to have a consultation called in a difficult case ; 
and in architectural practice a difficult client is quite enough 
to make a difficult case. Nor need it be assumed that the 
consulting architect is superior to his colleague, since every- 
body who is experienced in the practice of architecture knows 








that among the great diversity of solutions which every prob- | 


lem offers, no one is likely to think of all; and that hitting 
the most satisfactory one is very much a matter of good for- 
tune as well as of skill. Yet in the cases which would nat- 
urally most frequently occur, of younger men being cesired 


to consult with older, it would be perfectly reasonable for the | 


notion of some clients that they should be allowed to get 
projects from as many architects as they please, and, taking 
whatever features they please from each, work them up to- 
gether, is utterly unreasonable. A work of art must first 
of all, in order to be good, be the consistent carrying out in 
every detail of a single general conception. Here it comes 
to architects to decide considerately in each case how and 
where consistency can be preserved in a common work, 
whether by fusing the ideas of both into a single conception, 
or by frankly surrendering the ideas of one for those of the 
other, or by confining themselves to distinct provinces in the 
work. When neither of these things can be done, it will be 
a good time for one to withdraw ; in cither case, it is desira- 
ble that the carrying out of the accepted scheme should be 
the work of a single mind. These considerations make dif- 
ficulty, but experience shows that it can be overcome; and 
we are not arguing for consultations as the ordinary rule of 
practice. We propose them as the remedy in certain emer- 
gencies in which we are sure they would be found a valuable 
resource. ‘The Albany Capitol will naturally suggest itself as 
an example where if we had been habituated to consultation 
in our profession, a great amount of difficulty and hard feel- 
ing might have been avoided. 

As a matter of prescription there is no provision for or 
against such a practice in the customs of the profession, so 
far as we know. It is simply a blank page in our book of eti- 
quette. There is no presumption against it except the pre- 
sumption of habit, and the limitations with which it should be 
accepted. It belongs to architects to point the way in it as 
in other matters of practice. It would be better for those of 


would invite it. The architect in possession when another is 
called in has always an advantage of position in that he has 
nothing to do but accept the situation frankly and with dig- 
nity ; and it is better for both that the call should be made 
through him. A second architect called in by the client is 
by his position liable to appear as an interloper, to his own 
disadvantage and that of his fellow. On the other hand, the 
second has often a better chance to secure the right attitude 
in the client ; it belongs to him to see that he does not divert 
any of the fees that are due his fellow, nor, if it can be 
avoided, diminish them. He ought to be willing that the 
work should remain under the nominal and if possible the real 
direction of the first architect, and should assure himself 
of his acquiescence and concert by personal conference ; 
otherwise decency requires that he should refuse to have any 
thing to do with work with which another architect is en- 
gaged. The question of assignment of fees is a separate one 
upon which we will not venture here, only saying that clients 
should not be encouraged to court the services of more archi- 
tects than one unless they consider them of more value than 
the services of one, and that in this case they ought to expect 
to pay more for them. These suggestions are perhaps only 
the a B c of courtesy; but since we know that the competi- 
tion of business is the enemy of courtesy, and does its best to 
obscure it, there is no harm in mentioning them. 


THE MINSTER OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, AND ITS 
RESTORATION. 


WueEN we consider the absorbing interest with which the res- 
toration of Cologne Cathedral has been watched, when we review 
the numberless discussions concerning it, it does not seem unnatu- 
ral that the attention of the world has been withdrawn from the 
changes which have already affected and are about to affect its 
neighbor, the less pretentious but almost more important Minste1 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. And yet the Cathedral of Cologne possesses 
little interest beyond its immensity; it is ‘the noble conception 
of a mason,’ has neither great historical importance nor archi- 
tectural originality. But the patriotism of Germans, newly 
awakened, crops out even in books cn purely scientific or artistic 
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subjects, and prefers to review the national development of the | 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries at the expense of preceding 
and succeeding years. Perhaps this accounts for the late deter- 
mined attempt of German savants to vindicate the Teutonic origin 
of the Gothic, and change its name to German style; an unsuc- 
cessful attempt, but one in which much ink was spilled. At all 
events, the glorious round-arch structures on the banks of the 
thine and Moselle have been long neglected, perhaps fortunately 
as far as concerns their renovation. It is only in Baden and the 
Palatinate that the influence of Hiibsch has led to the restoration 
of the Cathedral of Spires, and the attempts, made with dubious 
success, to employ a quasi-Romanic style in the polytechnic and 
museum buildings, even in the theatre, of Carlsruhe. 

Excepting the traces remaining at Trier (or Tréves), the oldest 
and one of the most interesting specimens of round-arch Rhenish 
architecture is the Minster of Aix-la-~-Chapelle, now by the addi- 
tion of a facade and spire about to change its external appearance 
almost entirely. The minster as preserved to us, after having with- 
stood the devastations of time and man? for over a thousand years, 
consists of distinct and different parts; a domed octagon dating 
back to A. D. 795-804, a Gothic choir built in the fourteenth 
century, and lateral chapels, ranging from those of the fifteenth 
century down to the latest and largest built in 1750, a gaudy mass | 
of rococo gilding and stucco. 

The octagon, Charlemagne’s mausoleum, was crystallized, so to 

speak, within a noteworthy town, the favorite residence of the 
greatest man of his time. Some idea of the splendor of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, even five hundred years after the death of its benefactor, 
may be had from the letters written by Petrarca during his Ger- 
man travels. Charles the Great did not fail to appreciate the | 
aod and magnificence of the old Roman Empire, of which he 
velieved himself the renewer, and of whose emperors he consid- 
ered himself the successor. He thought it befitting to leave to 
his heirs truly imperial monuments. During the early years of 
his reign, though his presence was required on distant battle-fields, 
and his attention was taken-up with organizing his Frankish 
empire, he was yet much impressed by the glory of Rome and 
Ravenna, those former capitals, and schemed to reproduce their 
fame in his favorite Northern city. He delighted to hear his 
poets sing of Aix as ‘a second,’ a growing Rome; his palace there, 
as well as those of Ingelheim and Nymegnen, was the admira- 
tion and wonder of contemporaries. The German peasant to-day 
tells how he built in Frankenland as many churches as there are 
letters in its alphabet, and that he presented each with a huge 
golden initial of great value. This saying, handed down from 
generation to generation, rather underrates than exaggerates their 
number, but is still a popular recognition of Charlemagne’s munifi- 
cence in such matters. In an old letter Charles proudly compares 
the ecclesiastical buildings of his empire with those of the Byzan- 
tines, telling how the latter suffered from lack of ‘light and in- 
cense,’ were poorly protected by defective roofs, while his chapels 
were decked with gold and silver, jewels and pearls. His polygon 
was the nucleus of the entire minster ; it stood in connection with 
the palace, and was consecrated as the imperial chapel by Pope 
Leo the Third. From it the town took its name.? 

A popular legend which is found under different forms in vari- 
ous places attaches itself to this church. The funds at the dispo- 
sal of the builders gave out before its completion. The Devil 
agreed to complete the work according to the true intent of the 
original plans and specifications, on condition that the first living 
thing that crossed the threshold after the consecration should be 
his. But when the time came, a wolf was pushed through the 
portal by the astute clergy; and the Devil thus outwitted whisked 
him off in great rage. A statue of the wolf set up in commemora- 
tion of the event is still to be seen by the credulous traveller. 
The interior of the octagon, since the erection of the choir often 
improperly called the nave, remains to us in all constructive fea- 
tures as left by its builders. It is surrounded by galleries, and 
terminated by a dome nearly fifty feet in diameter, and over one 
hundred above the pavement. 

The two galleries are vaulted as is seen by the plan A, and sec- 
tion E;* above them light is admitted to the central dome by 
windows. Regarding these galleries, Fergusson in his History of 
Architecture says : — 

“ The two lower, running over the side aisles, are covered with 
bold intersecting vaults. The third, like the triforium of more 
modern churches, is open to the roof; and above that are eight 
windows,” ete. As may be seen from the section, there is no third 
gallery, nor is the upper one open to the roof. The mistake may 
have been caused by a superficial examination of the interior, 
which is, as he says, divided into four stories on the octagonal 
wall, the second and third of which correspond to the second | 
gallery. 








1 Like some other churches, the minster has at times been used by conquerors | 
of the country as a stable; by the Normans first, who in the year 881 penetrated 
as far as Aix. 

2 Aix-la-Chapelle, the Gallic name of a German town, seems to be more gener- 
ally in English use than Aachen, The real English name used by our forefathers 
is Aken, which is a nearer approach to the speech of the country and to the origi- 
nal Latin: Aquis Granum or Aque Grane. This duality of city names is very 
confusing; how many forget that Tréves and Trier, Ratisbon and Regensburg, etc., 
are synonymous! 


* From the essay of Mr. Mertens, published in Firster’s Bauzeitung, 1840. | 





Liibke in his Geschichte speaks as blindly of the vaults of the 
upper gallery as “bisected barrel vaults, ’’ apparently misunder- 
standing their nature. As will be seen by the plans, the building 
is really a regular 
sixteen-sided figure, 
which encloses a regu- 
lar octagon; and the 
separating aisle is di- 
vided into quadrilat- 
eral compartments 
which are covered in 
the lower gallery by 
the ordinary quad- 
ripartite vaulting, and 
triangular compart- 
ments which are coy- 
ered by _ tripartite 
vaulting. In the sec- 
ond gallery a different 
method of vaulting is 
adopted; the quadri- 
lateral spaces are cov- 
ered by inclined barrel 
vaults, while the trian- 
gular spaces are cov- 
ered by _ conoidal A.— The Imperial Chapel of Charlemagne. 
vaults, a method of D.— The Minster of the Fourteeuth Century. 
vaulting, which, so 
far as we know, is only found in this building. To the east was 
the altar niche; to the west a tower, flanked by the two staircases 
usual at that time. It was through the tower that the chapel was 
connected with the imperial palace, all 
remains of which have disappeared for 
centuries. The original destination of 
the chapel as a tomb is clearly expressed 
by its circular disposition. The sepul- 
chre was in the centre, as was always the 
case, at the spot marked Z on the plan. 
Otto III. opened it in 988, so giving Platen 
the theme of a song, and Kaulbach the 
subject of one of his well-known cartoons. 
The body was found seated in state on a 
throne, with globe and sceptre in hand ; 
these insignia were removed, and have 
since been used at the coronation cere- 
monies of Roman emperors till within the 
memory of living men. The original 
minster has been spoken of by some writ- 
ers as being but little more than a copy 
of San Vitale at Ravenna. The influ- 

alx-a.a-cmarerta. ence of this precedent was decided, it is 
E.—Wall Section: Elevation ‘Tue, but the polygon is far more than a 
of Side of Octagon. mere copy. The plan of San Vitale is 
given at B ‘4 to show the general coniorm- 

ity of arrangement; the main difference is in the nature of the 
vaulting, both as regards design and material execution. Many 
churches of this period are of a similar disposition ; as regards the 








AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 









































Prototypes — Same Scale. 
B.— RAVENNA: San Vitale. C.— Brescia: Duomo Vecchio 


plan alone, much likeness exists between the minster and the 
Duomo Vecchio at Brescia, as seen at C.5 This latter church has 
a round dome larger than either that of San Vitale or the minster. 
It is anterior to the latter, having been built towards the close of 
the seventh century. Attention has never been called to this simi- 


| larity, to the writer’s knowledge. The design of the polygon, both 


as to composition and details, is rude and clumsy when compared 
with later forms; still it is vigorous and forcible throughout. The 
exterior walls of the second gallery, or solarium, have only about 
half the height of the arcade which opens from it into the octagon. 
Its stone barrel-vault, as may be seen from the section, is so in- 





* From Reynaud. 6 From Hiibsch. 
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clined as to steady the walls against the outward thrust of the 
dome; a dawning of new constructive principles in the North. 

By the preparations made before the erection of the chapel, we 
see how enormous the undertaking was for that age. Materials 
and workmen were brought from every city of the empire where, 
during the previous century, architecture had comparatively flour- 
ished. The records of Aix-la-Chapelle speak of one Ansigis, an 
abbot of S. Vaudrille near Rouen, as the superintendent of the 
work. The name of the well-known Eginhard also occurs in this 
connection. Charlemagne apparently omitted nothing that could 
conduce to the success of his project. A letter is still extant in 
which Pope Hadrian almost ten years beforehand gave permission 
to the Frankish king and Roman patrician to remove various 
columns and marbles from the palace of Theodorie at Ravenna. 
He who in the North is revered as a founder, in the South is 
cursed as a plunderer. 

These columns and the shafts which the imperial collector had 


completed (as for instance the decoration of the inner dome with 
mosaics, and the restoration of the choir), it was recently judged 
best to rebuild the western facade and the spire in such a manner 
as to provide the requisite chambers for these relics, and allow a 


| space to receive a chime of bells. To this end a competition was 


declared. After consideration of the submitted drawings by the 


| appointed committee, the award was given to architect Schneider, 


scraped together from Rome, Tréves, and various places, naturally | 


varied greatly in length and other dimensions, and when incorpo- 
rated into the minster were pieced out as best might be with 
most dissimilar bases and capitals. As placed they are mere 
decorative features, standing under the upper arches of the octa- 
gon wall. How slight their function is, may be judged from 
the fact that they were once all stolen, and carried off to Paris 
by the French, who kept them there until a treaty of peace 
demanded their restitution. Eight of the original capitals never 
found their way back. As far as we can conceive, the interior of 


the polygon must have presented an exceedingly rich appearance | 


shortly after its completion. Most splendid materials had been 
employed throughout ; the exposed stone-work was of the costliest 
granite and marble; the doors and balustrades, fortunately still 


a well-known German Gothicist. His plans were drawn after 
careful consultation of all existing representations of the western 
front and spire as they were before the fire. Having been ap- 
proved and accepted, they were submitted to the custodian of 
antiquities, privy-councillor Dr. Von Quast.? His decision, unfa- 
vorable to the designs, is reported in extenso in a recent number of 
the Deutsche Bauzeitung, and is interesting, apart from its subject, 
as showing the careful attention given to the restoration of public 
buildings in Germany. 

After expatiating upon the importance of the minster as a 
national monument dating from the very beginning of the em- 
pire, being the place of the coronation of German emperors for 
eight centuries, and its archeological interest as the only authentic 
work built by Charlemagne or during his time in Germany, Von 
Quast laments that the builders of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries threw the original round-arch structure into the back- 
ground. He regards the fire of 1656 almost as a fortunate event; 
explaining that, were the medieval spire still in existence, he 
would carefully maintain it, but that he strenuously objects to 
rebuilding a spire as high as the one destroyed, or higher, con- 
sidering that it, with its turrets and pinnacles, would disturb the 


| effect of the composition in general, and of the polygon in partic- 


remaining, were of heavy bronze; and the wall surface was | 


decorated with paintings on gold ground, after the manner of the 


Byzantines. For two hundred years after its dedication by Leo, | 


no change was made in or about the building. At the end of that 
time Otto III. sharing in the belief so general in Europe, that the 
end of the world was at hand, made various pilgrimages to avert 
that evil, and, returning to his capital, opened the tomb of Charle- 
magne, as before mentioned. Impressed, no doubt, by the mag- 
nificence of the sepulchre, Otto desired a tomb-house similar to 
that of his predecessor, and near it. He therefore built a round 
chapel, as seen at O, in plan A, and arranged a receptacle for his 
bones in its centre. This was one of that great number of stone 
structures so diligently built by the inhabitants of our world 
when they found that it did not resolve into chaos in the year 
1000, as they had confidently expected. Because of this fear, 
architecture had languished during the last decades of the tenth 
century ; every thing had been flimsy and unsubstantial. 

Of the form of Otto’s chapel we can now judge only by analo- 
gy; all that remains of it is to be seen in the unusual formation 
of the Gothic choir as seen at D;! for when the two buildings were 
united in the fourteenth century, the architect of the choir re- 


tained the foundations of Otto’s mausoleum, thus giving a pecul- | 


iar form to the addition. At the time of the building of the 
choir, a spire was added to the tower, and the polygon began to be 
hidden by the additions. The choir itself is lank and restless in 
design, but is a characteristic specimen of the attenuated Gothic 
of that period of German architecture. It does not compare well 
with the polygon: the unity was impaired; but then it has re- 
mained unchanged in all save the roof, which was successively 
replaced after the fires of 1146, 1224, 1256, and 1656. The last of 
these fires (1656) was a disastrous conflagration which laid Aix-la- 
Chapelle in ashes; — in the town of 100,000 inhabitants over 4,000 
buildings were destroyed. When it is considered that the houses 
were occupied, floor by floor, by the crowded population of a 


North German city in the seventeenth century, one sees how com- | 


plete the sweep of the flames must have been. All the wood-work 
of the minster perished. The spire has not since been rebuilt; the 
choir was re-covered with the somewhat fantastic roof which still 
remains. 

It was then that the dome was surrounded by an open gallery, 
and roofed with the eight gables which well express the nature 
of the interior while they add to the height and importance of the 
polygon. Its mass thus increased and shorn of the spire, its lost 
supremacy was in some degree regained. It is to be remarked 
that the precious interior was always protected from fire by the 
stone dome, its solid masonry withstanding the flames. This pro- 
tection against the falling of blazing roof-timbers is, to the writer’s 
mind, the fundamental idea and the true function of domes as 
well as vaults. 

Since the building of the choir several side-chapels have been 
annexed, as before said. Already in the fifteenth century men- 
tion is made of five of these. They in their turn have crystallized 
around the octagon until but little of the original wall is to be 
seen. 


There are many and valuable relics in the minster. The pub- | 


lic exhibition of these, every seven years, attracts a great concourse 


ef people from the surrounding country, sometimes over 70,000 at | 


once. The chambers at present occupied by the relics have 
proved too small; and various interior renovations having been 





1 According to Mr, von Nolten 


ular. He maintains that the tower or spire of the building should 
be contented with a modest position and moderate development ; 
that it might not interfere with the dome, the kernel and _princi- 
pal factor of the entire architectural composition. It seems to 
him not more admissible, that a Gothic spire should be added to 
the antique substructure. 

It is true, he continues, the Gothic element is an important one 
in the mass, since the erection of the choir and the lateral chapels ; 
yet for this very reason it would not be well to increase its pre- 
dominance to the comparative obliteration of the original charac- 
ter of the building. 

If a restoration be necessary, it should be considered a principle, 
that the tower walls should not rise much above the height of the 
present western facade, and that its roof or spire should not by 
modern and striking forms destroy the antique impression made 
by the whole. In consideration of these objections, very forcibly 
urged by Von Quast, the execution of Mr. Schneider's design was 
deferred. The drawings were returned to the society organized to 
take charge of the restoration (the Aarlsverein), and again under- 
went a careful examination. 

Earnest defenders were found in councillor Cremer and the 
canon of the minster,— Dr. Bock, — while the objections of the 
custodian were supported with equal warmth by Prof. Dr. Savels- 
berger and others. In a report thereupon presented by the Aarls- 
verein, it is stated that though it is true that in restorations of 
architectural monuments, the original forms should be maintained 
and developed as far as possible, yet in this case it is not to be 
overlooked that the original form of the western front of the Carlo- 
vingian minster is entirely unknown, and that there is in exist- 
ence no analogous building which might serve as a starting-point 
for the restorer. 

It seems hardly possible that the additions could be carried out 
in the exact spirit of the constructors of the original polygon, and 
doubtful, were it feasible, that they would fulfil the demands of 
good taste while giving the space desired for the chambers, bell- 
deck, etc. To decide the matter definitely, the projects were sub- 
mitted to a professional society of architects, who, after a techni- 
cal inspection, voted unanimously in favor of the execution of Mr. 
Schneider's design. From their published decision, we learn that 
all the plans offered in competition agreed in so far as to add to 
the existing stone-work of the tower another story with galleries 
above. They all have similar connection with the octagon, and 
provide the required chambers by carrying up the staircase towers. 
The designs most essentially differ in the shapes of the spire. 
Schneider, as before said, has sought to reproduce the forms of 
the fourteenth century as far as is possible from the knowledge to 
be gleaned from the not over-exact representations remaining. In 
regard to the style, the architects call attention to the fact that 
the exterior of the polygon has been so entirely hidden by the 
additions, that it would be impossible ever again to bring it for- 
ward into predominance. Von Quast’s suggestion was to build a 
low tower of square plan, upon the remaining walls, and that in 
place of the medizval spire a low pyramidal roof should be super- 
imposed. These forms, though not properly Carlovingian, would 
still harmonize with the original architecture ; but, be the tower 
high or low, it will surely hide the octagon dome. Of course it 
can never be seen in elevation, and from the short distance allowed 
by the surrounding houses, the lowest tower would hide the dome 
roof from the west. Ata greater distance buildings obscure the 
entire minster. Seen from whatever standpoint, the church does 





2 This gentleman, whose recent death is an irreparable loss to archeology, is well 
kuown by various works aud essays on architecture aud kindred subjects. 
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not present a unity of appearance, but is rather a picturesque 


group, the work of widely separated periods. The proportionately 
immense choir with its high roof is the most striking feature ; 
and, as appears in the given cut. will be in a certain manner bal- 
anced by the aspiring tower on the west. Two minor alterations, 
advised by the society of architects, were adopted by Mr. Schnei- 
der. The roof of the gallery, namely, was planned to be of iron 
and glass, supported on iron columns. Dr. Von Quast had very 
correctly pointed this out as being not sufficiently monumental; 
and a trabeate construction of stone with stone columns was sub- 
stituted, the openings not being thereby appreciably diminished. 
It was further recommended that the upper part of the tower, 
especially the turrets, should be more richly treated, that they 
might not appear unimportant in comparison with the florid form 
of the relic-chambers. With these slight changes, the minster of 
Aix-la-Chapelle will soon appear as represented in the cut. Of 
course the usual lack of funds is felt. The report of the Karls- 
vercin budget shows assets only to the amount of 35,000 marks; but 
subscription lists are to be opened, and a substantial gift is 
expected from the emperor. The ministry of the interior has, in 
the mean time, been requested to reconcile the personal differences 
existing between the representatives of the varying opinions, and 


hopes are entertained that the success of this well-considered | 


* fae toe 6-8 


undertaking will be positive. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





THE MINSTER OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
(See the above article on this subject.) 


Tue smaller of the two illustrations, which represents the min- 
ster with the proposed changes, is copied from the Deutsche Bauzeit- 
ung; the other illustration, which represents the minster in its 
present condition, is taken from the Monuments d’ Architecture, de 
Sculpture, et de Peinture de l’ Allemagne, a French translation of a 
German work published by Ernest Forster. 


FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION FOR GRAIN-ELEVATORS. 
BY MESSRS. POULSON AND EGER. 


DESIGNED 


See the communication upon this subject in this number. 


STORE ON CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
MR. JAMES P. SIMS, ARCHITECT. 


The materials of which this store is built are red brick with 
finish of Ohio stone. Courses of enamelled brick have been used 
in the decoration. The oriel window is intended for the display 
of millinery. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF M. THIERS. 


Tue catholicity which was M. Thiers’ most striking characteris- 
tic also characterizes his collection. But, despite his eclecticism, 
he seems to have had a certain predilection for sculpture. At the 
door of his cabinet are two antiques reduced in marble, the Apollo 
Sauroctonus, and the Satyr of Praxiteles, executed by Mercié. 
On pedestals at right and left of the Last Judgment, over the 
chimney-piece of the main hall, the Farnese Hercules and Michael 
Anzgelo’s Slave are stationed, as if the master of the house had 
wished to establish a comparison between ancient and modern 
genius. In the fulness of his pronounced and swelling muscles, 
the Hercules is in some sort the work of a Greek Michael Angelo, 
but it is expressive only of strength in repose. The Slave makes 
manifest beauty in affliction. A divine feeling characterizes the 
statue of Glycon; Michael Angelo’s has a living soul, and by thus 
infusing sentiment into marble the Florentine artist has risen to 
the highest eminence. M. Thiers was passionately fond of the 
works of Michael Angelo; he admired above all the sculptures of 
the tombs of the Medici. For a long time he had possessed these 
in bronze ; but these bronzes, having perished during the horrors 
of the civil war, were replaced in marble, at half-size, by M. 
Maniglier, an old pensionnaire, one of our best sculptors, and, 
moreover, a master of the chisel. At either extremity of the cabi- 
net are to be seen those four stately and melancholy figures, — 
Day and Night, Morning and Evening, beautiful and formidable in 
their austere elegance, eternally chafing upon these mausoleums as 
if the asperities of life, persistent even in death, stiil stirred, in the 
recesses of the tomb, the heroes who are there immured. 

A treasure highly prized by M. Thiers is the bronze copy of 
Michael Angelo’s unfinished Madonna, placed in this same chapel 
of the Medici between the two tombs. Were it seen but for an 
instant, it would be impossible to forget this lofty Virgin, whose 
head and attitude express a sombre melancholy as she despond- 
ently suckles her child. Michael Angelo gave the clay sketch 





| and are all of exceptional beauty. 








of his Virgin to Jean Salviati, Bishop of Florence, and it was | 


kept for three centuries in the Salviati family, which became 
extinct towards 1830. “That bronze,” we once said to M. Thiers, 
“is worth ten times its weight in gold; in view of the public 


The bronzes of M. Thiers are almost all of the Renaissance, 
Among them are to be found 
the precious antique Mime from the Denon collection, an equestri- 
an statue, modelled possibly by Leonardo da Vinci, a bust full of 


| life and simplicity by Lorenzo Ghiberti, a Florentine Venus, a 


charming little satyr scratching his leg and holding a goat’s horn, 
an antique bust of Anacreon, a boy with a serpent, a boy witha 
goose, and the marine Venus, in high relief, which made such an 
impression upon amateurs when it appeared at the sale of Mon- 
ville. This is a Venus Anadyomena, carelessly reclining upon a 
sea-monster, half goat, half fish, whom she ensnares with her hair, 
and whom her grace has vanquished. A number of other valuable 
bronzes are kept in glass cases, or exposed upon a book-case of 
convenient height. Here, too, is the charming bronze of the Mer- 
cury of Rude, a work worthy of the greatest masters. Finally, 
upon a high pedestal in the middle of the cabinet, stands the 
equestrian statue of Colleoni, which, by permission, was executed 


| wm: ° y ° . 4 
for M. Thiers upon the spot, in Venice, and in which all the ac- 


centuations, the niceties, and the spirit of the original bronze are 
kept to perfection. 

:In the ante-room of the cabinet, facing the spectator, stands the 
bronze statue of Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus, magnificent in pose 
although slightly affected. This statue was made in Florence by 
M. Maniglier to replace a first copy which had perished in the fire 
of the Tuileries. As we were telling M. Thiers one day that he 
had a decided taste for the Renaissance, he interrupted us quickly, 
calling our attention to the Apollo Sauroctonus and the flute-play- 
ing satyr: “ There,” said he, “is the standard of the beautiful; 
it should always be within reach. . . . Be assured, I have not 
ventured upon this sea of the many varieties of human art, without 
knowing the safe places where I can cast anchor.’’ — L’ Art Fran- 
¢ais. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW CHURCH.—THE INSANE HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Tue peculiar church edifice lately finished by Mr. Hewitt for 
the Second Reformed Episcopal congregation, at the south-east 
corner of Chestnut and Aspen Streets, is a decidedly new depart- 
ure in the way of ecclesiastical architecture. The frontage on 
Chestnut Street is 84 feet, and a depth of 140 feet on the west 
brings the building within a few feet of the schoolhouse which 
fronts on Sansom Street. The base course throughout is of Penn- 
sylvania blue marble; the entire front, tower, and window heads 
and bands of the flank are of Ohio sandstone; and the side wall 
of red pressed brick. The front is divided into three portions; at 
one corner a tower, and at the other corner a dwarfed tower which 
impinges upon the adjoining houses; the wall between these ter- 
minates in a low flat pediment, which is finished out without any 
moulding, its only ornament being a triangular mass of foliated 
decoration in relief. On the ground floor in each of these three 
divisions is a broad square-headed entrance door, the central one 
being set back within a sort of portico formed by two pairs of twin 
columns which are fluted for half their height and have a very 
severe Ionic style of capital. Above this portico is a large broad 
window under a low segmental arch, the only arch, indeed almost 
tle only curved line, which appears in the composition. The tower 
is 25 feet square, and 120 feet high in four stages; the lower por- 
tion very simple, and the pilasters of the upper portion being so 
arranged that there appears to be no fall back to the walls; the 
upper stage is left quite open, two columns similar to those of the 
front portico being introduced on each side to support the lintel. 
The cornice which is very flat, or very little more than a reeded 
moulding, is surmounted by a foliated battlement in galvanized 
iron painted of the same tint as the sandstone. A similar finish 
surmounts the dwarfed tower, the latter having on the summit of 
a low pyramidal roof a large vase or cresset-shaped ornament. 
The Aspen-street flank is treated as if it were a two-story build- 
ing. ‘The massive stone window-lintels are so cut as to lend addi- 
tional height to the windows. Above the upper windows is a line 
of large panels of brick-work, and the wall is finished out in a 
moulded galvanized-iron cornice, while the central mass of the flank 
is run up into a low flat pediment. All the lines of the design 
are very simple, and with so little moulding or ornament that a 
general suggestion of perpendicularity and squareness is thrust 
upon the eye. The auditorium, which is 68 feet by 95 feet, is, with 
the semicircular gallery, furnished with seats arranged in the 
amphitheatral manner, radiating from the centre of one of the 
long sides where a broad recess forms a sort of shallow tribune, in 
the midst of which is placed the pulpit. The interior finish is in 
walnut and ash, with slabs of colored marble as bases for the 
pilasters and as a dado in the rear of the pulpit. The organ, 
which is by Roosevelt, is situated on the main floor to the right of 
the pulpit. 

The Public Building Commission met on the last day of the 
past month; but beyond passing a few bills, —the most important 


| probably that of Struthers and Sons for marble, $27,102, — no busi- 


admiration, it should be expropriated, and transferred to the | 


Louvre.” 


The distinguished amateur answered by a gesture which 


scemed to imply that this disposition might one day be effected. 


ness of interest was transacted. 
The committee on buildings of the Insane Hospital Commission, 
after nearly two months’ consideration of the submitted designs, 
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have selected as the five to whom the prizes of $500 each are to 
be awarded, Messrs. Sloan, Wilson Brothers, Hutton & Ord, and 
J. F. Stuckert, of this city, and Messrs. Perry & Sedgwick of New 
York. As the drawings have not yet been piaced on exhibition as 
it was proposed they should be, they still remain a sealed book to 
all outside of the Commission. On Wednesday the Committee 
held a meeting, after which they called in each of the five selected 
architects in turn for a half-hour’s examination. Some of them 
have also been requested to modify their designs in some of the 
detail, and to procure additional bids. 

One of the best designs which have lately come out of Messrs. 
Hutton and Ord’s office is that of a dwelling-house which is being 
built on the south-west corner of Twenty-second and Walnut 
Streets. It is three stories in height, built of red brick with 
courses of black brick, the base-course and cornice with the win- 
dow-sills being of bluish-gray stone. It is very plain in general 
style, but the machicolated cornice gives it a somewhat Italian 
Ghibelline character. The entrance porch in the centre of the 
Twenty-second Street front forms a vestibule quite outside of the 
house, and leaves clear the fine hall which is to be lighted by a 
skylight. 

The theatre on Chestnut Street, between Tenth and Eleventh, 
which was destroyed by fire last February, was finished the first 
of this month. ‘There are but two galleries instead of the three 
which it formerly had, and another stairway is provided for exit 
from these to the street in the rear. 





DRYING PLASTERING IN DENMARK. 


Tne drying process of Mr. Kruse of Copenhagen, which was 
described in the American Architect for Sept. 15, was, it appears, 
incorrectly reported in one respect by the Hessian journal referred 
to as authority. Mr. Kruse makes the following correction. The 
building was dried story by story, each requiring eight days, not 
three as before given. He considers any astonishment that the 
statement of time made by the Gewerbeblatt may have caused, as 
very natural. Any attempt to dry plastering in three days by his 
method would prove futile, as the temperature named (ninety-five 
to one hundred and twenty-five degrees Fahrenheit) cannot well be 
obtained in so short a time, for the cold damp masonry absorbs an 
immense amount of heat. The process is described at length, in a 
paper read before the Congres d’ Hygiene et de Sauvetage of Brussels. 

The building in question is five stories high, and was built in 
the fall and winter of 1872. The walls, it was calculated, con- 
tained water to the amount of five per cent of their mass. The 
process of drying this quantity was correctly reported in our 
former article ; it was only the length of time required that was 
mis-stated. To that report it may be added that the chimneys were 
closed above the roof by means of slates laid upon the flues and 
heaped over with sand. The escape of the smoke and gases was 
through the windows, which were provided with air-boxes opening 
at the level of the floor. The inspection of the rooms during the 
firing was only possible for a few instants at a time, and then but 
with great caution. “I sought,” says Mr. Kruse, “ to forego breath- 
ing, and closed mouth and nose with a handkerchief.” On the 
second day the walls exhibited curious blue and green spots, prob- 
ably caused by a microscopic vegetable growth ; these disappeared 
with increased heat and dryness; the plaster at last became so 
hard as to emit sparks when rasped with the blade of a knife. 
The cost of this rapid desiccation was 900 francs ($180). The pro- 
cess has since been employed with comparatively less expense, a 
saving being effected by using a second set of chimney-flues for the 
exit of the smoke, instead of window air-boxes. Mr. Kruse him- 
self recommends that if possible his method should be used before 
the introduction of windows, doors, and other wood-work, especially 
before the laying of parquetry floors. 





FIRE-PROOF GRAIN-ELEVATORS. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
To tHe Epitor or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

The building which is represented in the accompanying illus- 
trations is constructed as follows: First, cast-iron columns are 
placed as shown in the plan, and from them spring cast-iron 
groined arches, lined on the inside with cement or brick, so as to 
— the contact of grain with the iron. Above the arches are 

uilt brick walls or bins, hexagonal in form; cast-iron bond 
plates are used to give additional strength to the bins. The 
outside walls are arched inwards, so as to resist the outward pres- 
sure. The roof and machinery are built as usual. 

The advantage of constructing a building as here proposed is 
its small cost in comparison with the fire-proof grain-elevators 
previously built. The first great saving is in the lower part, by 
the omission of beams, girders, and floor; for the load is carried 
directly by the arches and columns, without first being carried 
by beams and by them transferred to girders, and from the 
girders to columns, which is nothing less than supporting the 
same load three times; and this horizontal support by beams and 
girders is very costly. As here proposed, the load is only sup- 





| 


| 


ported once, the groined arches doing a double duty as supports of 
the building and bin-bottoms, and thereby saving space and 
material. The construction of the lower part is very simple, as it 
ouly requires three patterns for making the lower part of the 
building. The arches are cast complete, with holes for bolts, so 
that no fitting or drilling is required. The lower part will not 
cost more than a wood construction, with post, girders, floor, and 
bin-bottoms, while it has the advantage of being fire-proof. 

In the upper part the bins are built in hexagonal form, as it is 
by far the most economical form, where only strength, capacity, 
and economy have to be considered. The difference of capacity 
of square, hexagonal, and circular bins, using the same number of 
square feet of materials for each, calculating for supporting grain 
on both sides of partition, is as follows, using 48 feet of materials 
in each case: 48 feet will make a hexagon, sides 8 feet long, 
interior capacity 158 square feet 4 inches, exterior capacity 158 
square feet 4 inches, equals 316 square feet 8 inches; square, sides 
12 feet long, interior capacity 144 square feet, exterior capacity 144 
square feet, equals 288 square feet; circular, 15 feet 4 inches diam- 
eter, interior capacity 185 square feet, exterior capacity 50 square 
feet, equals 235 square feet. Thus showing, that as far as capacity 
is concerned, the hexagon is by far the best form of bin; and as 
for strength the hexagonal form is very much superior to the 
square, as the sides in the square bin are 12 feet long to the 8-feet- 
long sides in the hexagon, and will require to be made twice as 
strong as the 8-feet sides in the hexagon, and thereby using more 
materials, more space, and reducing capacity; and as the sole 
object of the building is capacity, this is quite an item. It takes 
more square feet of material to fill a given space with square than 
with hexagonal bins, gives less capacity, and requires twice the 
strength of materials for the square, on account of the difference 
of length of sides of bins. 

One advantage of building a fire-proof elevator is very great: 
it will require no insurance on building or grain. Another ad- 
vantage is the fact that such a building will outlast many wooden 
buildings; and as it is generally considered that a wooden grain- 
elevator after it has been built for twenty years, has cost as much 
in repairs as its first cost, while the old building then left is not 
of much value, — whereas the fire-proof building in the same time 
will have cost very little in repair, and is as good as when first 
built, —this is no mean advantage. Another advantage of a 
building built as here proposed is, that it is strictly rat-proof, as 
there are no places for them to hide in. 

A building constructed as here proposed will not cost much if 
any more than a wooden building; and compared with the fire- 
proof grain - elevators in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, built with 
columns, girders, beams, iron floor, and circular wrought-iron bins, 
it would not cost nearly half so much. 

Very truly yours, 
PoULsON AND EGER. 





SELF-MADE ARCHITECTS. 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., Nov. 1, 1877. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir, —I have read with deep interest your articles on the 
subject of the technological education of architects. 

I have vainly hoped that some one might be prompted to cham- 
pion that class of architects who owe none of their unquestioned 
ability and skill to any school of technology, but solely to natural 
ability and persistent private study. Nothing has been said in 
this one-sided controversy of that class of architects who have 
regularly graduated at some excellent institution, and also spent 
three or four years in Europe, and are not now competent to design 
a finial, as many of our public buildings will prove. 

Would you drive the poor out of the profession, and close your 
doors against them? Should you not rather extend the helping 
hand to struggling merit, ana by pointing out a judicious course 
of study to those who are not able to pursue any other, lift them 
to that position which nature designed them to occupy? 

A knowledge of the sciences upon which architecture rests is 
certainly indispensable, but it does not follow that such knowledge 
may only be gained in college. Indeed, the fundamental principles 
of true architecture may not all be learned, but must to some 
extent be a natural gift (see Ruskin). The sciences are taught; 
the practical is only acquired by:experience; but the art is a gilt 
of Heaven, without which no man may hope to become an architect 
of eminence. 

Are all the blunders committed, and bad designs made, by this 
“ignorant” class? or are they not, as a rule, the work of gradu- 
ates? 

In short, the indications are that we have too much scientific, 
and too little practical, knowledge of architecture. 

Western people believe that, in architecture as in other profes- 
sions, there is no “ royal road” to excellence; but that the ranks 
that produced a Lincoln, a Douglas, and many others whom the 
country delights to honor, have the materials, and can produce 
men of all professions second to none, even though not trained up 
by any technological institute. Please let us hear from the “self- 
made.” Yours, W. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Lessons IN Orrice Work. —A course of lessons in office work 
and specifications for architectural draughtsmen, forming one of the 
free Lowell courses at the Institute of Technology at Boston, began 
this week. There were about forty young men in attendance. It is 
proposed, at the successive meetings of the class upon Wednesday 
evenings, to distribute copies of a form of specification which is now 
in use in the architectural classes at the Institute, asking those of 
the class who are attached to ofiices, and are willing to do a little 
hard work, to bring in at the succeeding lesson such additional ma- 
terial as they can glean from an examination of the various specifica- 
tions to which they have aecess. The first topics to be taken up will 
be Excavation, Piling, and Foundations; and the pages relating to 
each topic will be ready at the lesson for which it is assigned. A 
comparison of these notes and their final reduction to a serviceable 
shape can hardly fail, it would seem, to be of value, especially to the 
young men who bear the brunt of the labor. The class were asked 
to collect, during the present week, such information as they could 
in regard to the conduct of office work, so far at least as relates to 
methods of keeping office records, whether in manuscript or by 
printed forms. Attention was specially directed to time-books, show- 
ing how the draughtsmen’s work is apportioned, to the management 
of payments, and to the recording of the state of works in progress 
and the issue of drawings. The lesson closed with an account of 
the method of estimating by squaring used in France and Germany, 
which the class were invited to apply, by way of examole, to any 
building, the items of whose cost were accessible to them, and to 
further illustrate the subject by bringing in an account of any other 
short-hand ways of estimating they might find to be in use by archi- 
tects or by contractors. A dozen or twenty students offered to take 
part in these researches. 





Tyrnom Frver.— The recent prevalence of typhoid fever in 
Rochester, N.Y., is proved by scientific analysis to be due to impure 
well-water. Professor Lattimore, of Rochester University, has tested 
water from wells on forty different streets, and finds that surface 
drainage and bad sewers have made the average of impure salts per 
gallon 16.78 grains, an amount three or four times that which is com- 
patible with health. He doubts if there is a well of pure water in the 
city. 





Srate-Hovse APprpropriaTion. — The following address was issued 
by the Committees on Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Thirtieth General Assembly of LIli- 
nois, prior to their adjournment: — 

To the People of the State of Illinois, —During the session of your 
General Assembly now closing its labors, it has been the duty of the 
undersigned, members of the Committees on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Senate and House of Representatives, to give part of 
their time and attention to the public buildings of the State, and 
among others to the new State House. 

The new State House, as you are advised, has been occupied for 
more than a year past by the public officers of the State, and by the 
General Assembly during the present session; but it is unfinished; 
and the amount of money limited by the Constitution for its erection, 
without a direct appeal to the votes of the people, has already been 
expended on the building. 

The present Legislature, after very maturely considering all the 
circumstances thus far attending its erection and its present condition, 
has, by decisive majorities, submitted a law for your approval, appro- 
priating the further sum of $531,712.18 for the finishing and furnish- 
ing the building, and grading and fencing the grounds. 

Much as the public may differ as to the taste or elegance of its 
interior finish or ornamentation, and much as practical men may 
disagree as to the judgment of the commissioners and architects in 
the details of its construction, there can be no difference in the opin- 
ion that all the money appropriated for the purpose has been spent 
in and about its erection, and that none has been unlawfully used. 
All concur in the opinion that the building is admirably adapted to 
the purposes for which it was erected, with room enough for the use 
of the State for generations to come, convenient in all its arrange- 
ments and appointments, well lighted, well heated, well ventilated, 
and stable and endurable. But portions of the interior and its por- 
ticos remain unfinished and exposed to the weather and to risk of 
injury. The grounds are unkept, unguarded, and unfenced; and the 
premises cannot be kept safe from intrusion. We think the building 
and grounds should not so remain; and therefore we recommend, by 
your votes at the next November election, the sanction of the appro- 
priation submitted. 

William Lindsey, W. L. Chambers, 8. H. Busy, E. C. Bartholow, 
T. T. Fountain, William A. James, George B. Gray, W. E. Morrison, 
J. J. Kearney, D. W. Smith, John E. Dewey, F. E. Albright, Com- 
mittee of the House. ; 

Miles P. Castle, Thomas P. Bonfield, E. Southworth, J. S. Lee, B. 
Arntzen, M. W. Robinson, W. E. Shutt, Committee of the Senate. 


Tue INsPEcTOR oF ButLprnGs, Boston. — The nomination of Mr. 
John S. Damrell for the office of inspector of buildings took the pub- 
lic by surprise, and the more it is considered the more its propriety is 
questioned. He has never held a prominent position as a builder, 
and no one will question that the office should be filled by either an 
engineer, an architect, or a builder of large experience. That Mr. 
Damrell possesses these qualifications does not appear; and in view of 
the strong petition of the architects and builders against his appoint- 
ment, it is reasonable to suppose that the council will reconsider its 
action and reject it. — Boston Advertiser. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN NEw York. — The Supervising Archi- 
tect, Mr. Hill, in his annual report, asks for no appropriation for 
building in New York City, the amount of money on hand being 
suflicient to finish the government work now in progress there. 





A Goop PRECEDENT. — The committee of the City Council, charged 
with the furnishing of the new City Hall, at Providence, R.I., have 
formally engaged Mr. 8. J. F. Thayer, the architect of the building, to 
design the furniture, etc., and advise in the selection of carpets, 
fabrics, and other fittings for the building, —an example which we 
should like to see followed in the case of other public buildings. 





A Souprers’ MonuMENT. — A monument, which is to cost $4,285, 
is to be erected at Memphis, in memory of the soldiers of the Confed- 
erate armies who died during the war of the Rebellion. 





Toe TRADE-MARK TREATY. — The trade-mark treaty between 
the United States and Great Britian, which was signed by United 
States Minister Pierrepont and the Earl of Derby, Secretary of State 
for the Foteign Department, some days since, provides that the sub- 
jects or citizens of each country shall have the same rights as the 
subjects or citizens of the other, or as are now or may hereafter be 
granted to the subjects or citizens of the most favored nation in every 
thing relating to trade-marks and trade-labels, upon fulfilling the for- 
malities required by the laws of the respective countries. ‘The Lon- 
don Committee on Trade-marks invites American manufacturers to 
communicate with E. Johnson, secretary, 3 Castle St., Holborn, Lon- 
don, in regard to any grievances they may have connected therewith. 





Tue Pusiic LANps. — The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office in his annual report recommends amongst other things that 
Congress withdraw all lands chiefly valuable for pine timber from the 
operation of the homestead and pre-emption laws and from sale ex- 
cept for cash; also that the Secretary of the Interior be authorized to 
sell timber from public lands in the mining districts; also to sell tim- 
ber upon any unsurveyed land not mineral, when needed for actual 
settlement, before public surveys; also, that a law be enacted provid- 
ing for the care and custody of timber lands unfit for agriculture, and 
for the gradual sale of timber, and for the perpetuation of the growth 
of the timber of such lands. Legislation authorizing the seizure of 
timber cut from public lands without resort to the tedious process of 
the courts, is also recommended. 


BURNING OF A PITTsBpURGH, PENN., THEATRE. — Trimble’s Vari- 
eties Theatre, on Pennsylvania Avenue near Sixth Street, was nearly 
destroyed by fire on the morning of Nov. 10. 





A MuNIFICENT BeQuest. — Mr. Allen C. Lewis of Chicago left 
a will, which, after various bequests to charitable societies and indi- 
viduals, places the residue of his estate, which is estimated to be 
worth at least $500,000 after allowing for shrinkage, in trust, to be 
invested in good paying securities or real estate, and held until 1885, 
or until such time as $800,000 can be realized out of the trust estate, 
when the trustees shall erect a building in Chicago, to cost not over 
$250,000, to be known as the Lewis Institute, in which shall be estab- 
lished a free library, also a night-school for the free instruction of 
pupils in special branches or studies, such as telegraphy and other 
scientific instruction. A lecture-room is also to be built, and a course 
of free lectures maintained, devoted to arts, sciences, etc., or public 
readings. Alsoa free reading-room with all late standard newspa- 
pers, magazines, and a library furnished with scientific works, avoid- 
ing novels and all sensational literature. Also a school for teaching 
females in such branches of art, science, designs, etc., as may be 
deemed best to enable them to gain a livelihood from such teaching. 
And also, as soon as the estate admits of it, to establish and main- 
tain a thorough polytechnic school. This school is to be established 
in the most thorough and sysematic manner, with a first-class corps 
of teachers, so as to make it one of the leading schools of the country. 
Scholars are to be admitted, first from the city, then the State, and 
lastly, if there are opportunities, from the country at large, and all 
free. 





Tue Pirrspure GuLAss Business. — Up to the year 1873 Pitts- 
burg had a monopoly of the manufacture of glass in the United 
States. In that year came the panic; and the prices being too high 
to continue with profit, the manufacturers decided to cut the wages 
of their workmen down and reduce the prices. <A strike resulted, and 
every glass-furnace in Pittsburg and the vicinity was closed, throwing 
thousands of men out of employment. As the deadlock continued 
a new field was occupied. Glass factories sprang up at various points 
in the West, chiefly conducted by unemployed workmen, upon the 
co-operative plan, many of these have since passed into the hands 
of men of wealth, Gradually but surely as the number of these has 
increased, occupying the field, and gaining the trade, the business has 
lost its prestige in Pittsburg. A little improvement was manifested 
in the manufacture of window-glass; but last spring another strike 
resulted in the suspension of all the houses in that line. The strikers 
accomplished nothing; but the business has gradually improved 
since that time, a number of new furnaces having been put in opera- 
tion, at which operatives were glad to accept work. 


Tue BRooKLYN BripGE.—The opposition of certain persons to 
the completion of the East River Bridge has been again brought to 
public attention by a report of a special committee to the Council of 
Political Reform, in which the old objections are once more enumer- 
ated. It is reported that counsel in the suit of E. B. Miller against 
the Bridge Company are confident that the United States courts will 
pronounce in their favor. 





Tue Lonpon OrEerA Hovse. — The Standard says the debenture 
holders of the new National Opera House on the Thames Embankment 
have determined that the project is a failure, and will convert the 
site into a hotel, or use it for some similar purpose. 


Cement. — A bed of natural cement has been discovered at Turn- 
er’s Falls, Mass. 
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